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Archbishop Ireland On History. 


Archbishop Ireland in his great address before the National Edu- 
cational Association at Minneapolis in July, 1902, on “TrurH, THE 
CHIEF VIRTUE OF THE TEACHER,” spoke as follows on History. 

History—the material from which is woven so largely the texture 
of our thoughts and our philosophy of life, is very often gatnered from 
the mere surface of things. What was said by writers of yesterday 
is repeated by writers of to-day, as what had been said at an earlier 
date was repeated by writers of yesterday. And readers, unfortunate- 
ly, are inclined to give their faith to the volume which first falls into 
their hands. Frequently the sources of our historical store are second- 
hand statements, and, in this manner, egregious historic falsehoods 
can be pointed out, that pass down through many generations, doing 
vast injustice, not only to individual names, but to whole nations and 
whole races. What should be done for history, is to go deeply into 
first sources, study each question in the light of the epoch more or less 
remote to which it originally belongs, by impartial investigation of 
contemporary documents of whatever nature these be: or, if this is 
impossible, for certain ones among us to seek out, as far as we may, 
writers who have gone to the first sources and who are noted for 
their fair-mindedness, and, in controverted matters, to give an atten- 
tive hearing to witnesses on both sides in the dispute. 

In late years there is visible a wondrous improvement in the study 
of history, for which the worshipers at the shrine of truth cannot but 
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be most grateful. No one is to-day reputed a worthy historian who 
has not gone, in a most patient and laborious manner, to first sources. 
Lustre of name, literary beauty of style win no confidence, if proofs 
are not given of sound erudition and absolute honesty of purpose. 
Facts are in demand, and facts must be offered, or the volume is ruth- 
lessly set aside. National governments honor themselves by lending 
aid in this search for facts. Their secret archives are opened to in- 
vestigation and their treasures, hidden for ages on dusty shelves, are 
printed for public use, usually at the expense of governments them- 
selves. In this instance I take pride in recalling the act of Leo XIII, 
twenty years ago, in giving to all enquirers free and facile access to the 
archives of the Vatican palace, to which there repaired in ages gone 
by, more than to any other center of section, the records of the plan- 
nings and doings of Christendom. But why should not governments, 
whether of spiritual or temporal politics, be ever ready to enlighten the 
world on the happenings of the past? Governments, or powers what- 
ever, afraid of truth, are doomed, for truth crushed and silenced to-day 
will rise and speak to-morrow, so surely as the God of truth reigns. 
“Truth is mighty and it will prevail.” 





LEO XIII TO HISTORIANS. 

Advice of Leo XIII. to historians in general: “Men of courag»,” 
said his Holiness, “men versed in historical studies, must devote them- 
selves to writing history in such a manner that it shall 
be a mirror of truth and sincerity, and that the insulting 
accusations too long directed against the Roman Pontiff shall 
be learnedly and becomingly exploded; that to scanty narratives dili- 
gent and ripened investigations shall succeed; thet rash judgments 
shall give way to prudent verdicts; baseless views to learned criticism. 
Lies and falsehoods must be refuted by having recourse to original 
sources, at the same time remembering that the first law of history is 
never to set forth what it not true; that its second law is never to fear 
to state the truth, and lastly, never to lay yourself open to 
even a suspicion of a spirit of flattery or of hatred.” 





The Shamrock (N. Y.) November 19th, 1814, contains “Brutality 
of the Enemy” being an account of the British attack on St. Inigoes 
and the desecration of the chapel, and sacred vessels—the Blessed Sac- 
rament taken away. This was on October 31st, 1814. 
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Errors of Catholic American History. — The 
Settlement of Maryland.—The Toleration 
Act. 


“The Catholics of Maryland, fleeing from persecution in England 
formed the colony of Maryland, and embodied in the laws the great 
principle of liberty of conscience.” 

That,in various forms,is standard history among Catholics. Not one 
of the Catholic “gentlemen adventurers” nor Lord Baltimore’s brother, 
Leonard who came as Governor had to “flee from persecution.” 

There was then no special persecution of Catholics. The Dissenters 
and Puritans were then getting the lash that had been lifted from the 
Catholics. am 

Lord Baltimore did not come to Maryland. He was a convert to 
Catholicity. That’s a fact some well informed Catholics do not know 
and some have been surprised at being told of. He got the estates in 
Ireland and the title he bears in history after his conversion and from 
a Protestant King. The grant of Avalon in Newfoundland and of 
Maryland were King’s favors. His attempt to colonize Avalon failed. 
So he sought land in a more congenial climate, and was granted Mary- 
land. The twenty “gentlemen,” who were the chief settlers, have no 
records of suffering for the Faith in England and so “fleeing” to Mary- 
land to be free in the exercise of tneir religion. 

Not a bit of concern in religion are they shown to have ever mani- 
fested either in England or Maryland. Very many, if not the majority, 
of the first settlers were Protestants. So Lord Baltimore had to be 
tolerant of necessity as he was from principle. He couldn’t exclude 
Protestants from his colony which needed settlers. 

His, alleged, “persecuted” brethren were not overeager to rush to 
the unknown land across the sea, even to escape the “persecutions,” 
though two priests went with the first expedition. He was himself 
tolerated, in fact, if not in law, in England at tne time of the two 
grants to him. 

So he could not have restricted liberty of conscience to Catholics 
and would not have been permitted to try to do it. He could not, and 
of course would not debar Catholics from it. He wished his grant to 
to be peopled and prosperous. So he desired to allay religious antagon- 
isms and have people live in harmony if not in unity. 
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Nothing appears in his papers or in others of the settlers to indicate 
the least concern about the Faith, or the desire to establish an asylum 
for his “ persecuted” brethren. Even the priests who came were, as 
far as Lord Baltimore was concerned, but settlers of land and entitled 
to grants according to the number of people they brought to Mary- 
land. None of the Lords Baltimore were specially gracious to Fathers 
White and Altman or their successors simply as priests. Indeed as 
such they were restricted, hampered and controlled and not in the 
gracious consideration of the Proprietors at any time. Lands given 
them or granted them by the Indians were taken from them. There 
are those who see “retributive justice” in the political and social 
troubles that came upon the successive Lords Baltimore for measures 
antagonistic to the Jesuits. The Toleration Act of 1649 sent to the 
Maryland Assembly by Lord Baltimore for adoption was passed. It 
little matters whether the majority of the Assembly were Catholics or 
Protestants—both claims are made. It was an attempt to keep Mary- 
land free from the Puritan agitation and warfare prevailing in Eng- 
land. In plain terms it simply forbade Catholics and Protestants in 
Maryland from calling each other names. It really did not grant 
Toleration. That had existed for years. 

We Catholics boast greatly about the Act granting Religious Tolera- 
tion of Maryland, 1649,as establishing religious liberty in this country. 
But we don’t want to know as C. M. Scanlan, of Milwaukee, wrote The 
New Century, of Washington, November 10th, 1900 that, “This so- 
called act of tolerance was the first act of intolerance in Maryland. 
Under it Jews, Unitarians, Infidels, etc., could be put to death for 
expressing their beliefs.” 

Mr. Scanlan says: “I believe every Catholic member voted against 
the Act.” 

Remember the Act decreed death against all who “shall deny the 
Holy Trinity, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, or the Godhead of any 
of the Three Persons of the Trinity or the unity of the Godhead, etc.” 

The Toleration Act amounted to nothing. The Puritans in Eng- 
land beheaded Charles I. The tribe in Maryland upset things gener- 
ally and gave no toleration to Toleration. 

So if Public Schools of Maryland are teaching that Protestants 
were in the majority in the Assembly of 1649, which passed the too 
much lauded Toleration Act, the children will be quick-witted enough 
to discover the insincerity of the Protestant Assemblymen by the sub- 
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sequent action of the Puritans in their intolerance towards Catholics. 
At the Restoration, Lord Baltimore was reinstated in his rights, and 
more peaceful, if not harmonious, times came again. 

Catholics, after the settlement in 1633, nor at any time, did not 
rush from the actual persecution that at times prevailed in England 
and Ireland against them. Any special “fleeing” was to the Contin- 
ent. It is doubtful if at any time the Catholics in Maryland were in 
a majority. Father White at one time wrote that “three of four parts” 
were “heretics.” When Catholics in England were being let alone, 
then Religious Toleration prevailed in Maryland. When anti-Catholic 
agitation or persecution went on in England, then the Catholics in 
Maryland had a hard life of it. After the overthrow of James IT. they 
were worried, harrassed, doubly taxed and restricted in religious exer- 
cises like the Mass to private houses, and the priests almost debarred 
from visiting the sick, and prevented from attending Protestants so as 
to save them from conversion to Catholicity. Catholic Maryland! What 
a misnomer at any time, and especially for nigh one hundred years 
prior to the Revolution of 1776. 


Protestants ought to be ashamed to claim that a majority of the 
Assembly of 1649 was theirs in view of the subsequent wrong doing 
to the Catholics, and the obliteration of all signs of Toleration. 





Dr. Shea’s History of the Church, Vol. IV, in relating the destruc- 
tion in 1844, of St. Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia, says: “The 
church was fired and the cupola soon encircled with flames, which 
wreathed around the old State House bell that first rung out the tid- 
ings that the Declaration of Independence had been made by the Con- 
tinental Congress,” (p. 51.) 

That is an error: The bell and clock destroyed had been bought from 
the city in 1828 for $250. The bell was not the Liberty Bell, but a 
bell which had belonged to the Province of Pennsylvania before the 
Revolution and had been used to call the Assembly together. It was 
hung upon the State House building in front of the steeple under 
a small belfry and was rung for fires. When the steeple on the State 
House was built in 1828, clock and bell were sold to St. Augustine’s 
church on petition of citizens of the neighborhood irrespective of re- 
ligion because the situation of the church enabled the clock to be so 
placed ag to be seen by many for a Jong distance just as is the case 
to-day. 





The Bible in Schools. 


To the Editor of The Public Ledger: 

It is noticeable that your correspondents who protest against the 
‘ible in the public schools as an invasion of the American principle 
of separation of Church and State, and who deem themselves capable 
of advising Christians how best to maintain and promote Christianity, 
are themselves non-Christian, that is, those who are commonly called 
infidels, persons without any settled denominational religious views 
or doctrines. 

They want the Bible kept out of the schools, fearing it may impress 
the youthful minds with religious opinions and so retard the growth 
of the non-Christianity views they hold. 

No wonder they so argue when their own nothingness in religion is, 
as a fact, the very religion which comes from the public schools. Thus 
one class of the community, and that the smallest in number, as pro- 
fessed infidels surely are, have their system of religion established in 
the schools. Those who uphold, even when they do not profess 
avowedly by membership in one of the sects, and those who do believe 
and practice doctrines and exercises of some Christian denomination, 
as well as our Hebrew brethren, are the very ones whose religious con- 
victions must have no bearing upon the education of their children. 

The Nothingarians, as we may call them, have all the advantages of 
a system of education which promotes their system of religion, that 
is, the absence of any religious belief. 

Isn’t that a queer system for keen-witted Americans to have—one 
that gives a small minority all and deprives those who have religious 
convictions which they cherish as their comfort in life and their hope 
in the future of any? 

No wonder such correspondents are alert when such a question be- 
comes of public consideration. They are active, persistent and ag- 
gressive, and so have actually mastered the great bulk of the people 
by their plausible appeals for the upholding of separation of Churen 
and State, and pointing out horrors of religious strife. 

How anxious they are for peace among those with whom they have 
no sympathy. They have possession of the schools now, and do not 
wish to have their control jeopardized. The marvel is that those of 
religious convictions let them have their way to their own damage, 
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and do not set about finding a way by which religion, which cannot 
be known until taught, any more than arithmetic, can be taught to 
the children of those who believe in it, and nothing of it to the chil- 
dren of those who do not believe any religious doctrines ought to be 
taught their children. Let such have their way with their own and 
not with the offspring of other people, as they have their own and 
others under their method now. 

On the other hand, look at the attitude of those who wish the Bible 
in the schools. ‘They appear not so candid and fair or honest as the 
infidels or Nothingarians. The National Teachers’ Association, at 
its recent convention, lamented the lack of moral teachings in the 
public schools. Experience has shown these educators the need of 
it, and perhaps the dire results of its absence. They want morality 
inculeated. Do they stand up boldly for the Bible as an exponent of 
morality, and so ask it to be returned where it has been excluded, or 
introduced where it is not now known? Oh, no! After mourning, 
almost, over the absence of moral teachings, the association put its 
plea for the Bible on the plane of its being a very good specimen of 
English, and so as a text book of literature ought to have a place in 
the system of public education. Isn’t that a pitiable spectacle? The 
Bible simply a specimen—the best there is, may be, of literature. 

How can it, as a piece of well written literature, lessen the im- 
morality deplored or add strength to the inculcation of moral ideas? 
To do that the Bible must be read with humility, simplicity and faith 
as the word of God, and not as a bit of literature, the best in our 
language. 

I wonder if these teachers who have noted the absence of moral prin- 
ciples in their pupils, and so think the Bible, as a piece of literature, 
will remedy the evil they regret to declare exists, know the practical 
effects of the presence of the Bible in the school room. Is it a pro- 
moter of morality? Far from it. I-went to a public school, but was 
exempted from Bible reading. Those who did read it made known 
every obscene passage or text in it to others, and so every verse which 
impressed immoral ideas on youth was well known to all. The read- 
ing of the portions selected daily for class reading which told of up- 
lifting and better things were not those remembered. 

That was the Bible in the schools as I knew it in my youth. Even 
yet the teachers in national convention are deploring the lack of 
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morality in their pupils, but think the Bible would be the remedy. 
Oh, no! It would promote immorality. These teachers want moral- 
ity. Don’t they know that Washington, in his farewell address, which 
to-day is not heeded in any respect, told us all not to hope that mo- 
rality could exist without religion? It does not and cannot, and there 
is no reason it could. If, then, the teachers want morality impressed 
upon youthful minds they must bring in religion to do it. 

But oh, horror! Teach religion in the public schools, the schools 
supported by everybody’s money! Other countries are doing it, and 
are we to admit we are so unskilled in the settlement of public ques- 
tions on which depend the welfare and happiness of our people that 
we cannot simply, out of fear of something we could not suppress if 
it appeared, adopt a system of public education which will not oblige 
our educators in national convention to deplore the lack of morality 
in our public schools, and who can suggest no other remedy than to 
introduce Bible reading, and that not as an embodiment of moral 
teachings, but simply because it is a well-writen piece of English 
literature? That shows our educators are appalled, and not the ones 
to improve a system of education fraught with immorality and so of 
impiety. Where the Bible has been tried it tends to lessen, not to 
strengthen, simply because the religious idea, the teaching of the re- 
sponsibility to God does not go with it, and could not be made to go 
with it as a specimen of literature. It could not rank even as that, 
as the pupils explain and strive to get at the _ ‘ue interpretation of the 
poets and writers whose literature they are given to study, but to do 
that with the Bible would be religion, and hence confusion would pre- 
vail. Yet we Americans boast of our progress, wisdom and ability, 
and yet we cannot have for our children a system of education that 
will satisfy all. Why Canada, for whom we almost have contempt, 
has done that so that general satisfaction exists. 

At any rate the system we have is a failure, and a failure in its 
most important part, and the National Teachers’ Association pro- 
claims it. A system that does not promote morality strengthens ir- 
religion and that brings national decay. Washington taught Ameri- 
cans that. We must come back to his principles in that and in all 
other concerns. He was God’s instrument to deliver us. He was 
God’s messenger to teach us. Martin I. J.GRIFFIN. 

Philadelphia, August 18, 1902. 





Some Early Day Catholic Papers. 


To the Editor of the Catholic Citizen: 

In all early Catholic matters, always keep Philadelphia at or near 
the top. 

On November 30, 1822, was issued in Philadelphia The Catholic 
Herald and Weekly Register. It supported Father Hogan, the ex- 
communicated priest of St. Mary’s church. On February 22, 1823, 
was issued The Catholic Advocate and Irishman’s Journal. Its ob- 
ject was “to defend our ancient and holy religion from the pestiferous 
breath of heretical innovation.” So it supported Bishop Conwell. 
But before either of these had been published, The Erin was issued 
in August, 1822, and continued during 1823. Last December I ex- 
amined some copies preserved in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

IRISH WEEKLIES. 

Still earlier was The Irishman and Weekly Review issued April 13, 
1822. The prospectus of this publication makes no mention, however, 
of religion. All these publications arose out of the Conwell-Hogan 
controversy. The Catholics were Irish, so not only was religion out- 
raged by its own, but as they were Irish, poor Ireland had to be tra- 
duced. So these several Irish papers came forth to her defense. 

The Irish Shield, you say, was published in this city “by an Irish- 
man named Pepper,” but he transferred it to Boston and changed the 
title to The Literary and Catholic Sentinel. The singular fact is that 
Mr. Pepper was not a Catholic, though he was, at one time, editor of 
The Pilot. I once had a volume of The Shield, but from memory 
(not taking time to get the record), I think is was published in New 
York for a while. 

But before these papers, or any you mention, even The Catholic 
Miscellany of Bishop England, was The Shamrock or Hibernian 
Chronicle of New York. A volume from December 15, 1810, to June 
5, 1813, is in the Library of Congress. Also its continuation, The 
Shamrock from June 18, 1814, to August 16, 1817. During this 
time Thomas O’Connor, the father of the eminent lawyer, Charles 
O’Conor, was publisher, with Gillaspey. You will note that his 
father used two “n’s” in his name. The son contented himself with 
ene, having, I am told, made investigations which showed one “n” 
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was all that his family should use. Whether The Shamrock continued 
after 1817, I have not investigated, but I presume it did, as the re- 
cord of the Library of Congress says it “became The Truth Teller in 
1825.” There is not much Catholic information in The Shamrock 
from 1810 to 1817, but there are lists of passengers arriving from 
Ireland at New York and Philadelphia, which it would be well for 
the American-Irish Historical Society to have copied and published 
as of genealogical value. 
SOME OLD PAPERS. 

The Emigrant, published in New York from January 16, 1833, to 
September 23, 1835, and called The Emigrant and Old Countryman 
from October 28, 1835, to April 18, 1838, probably are of Catholic 
and Irish interest. The two volumes are in the Library of Congress, 
but I had not time to make examinations of them on a recent vist. 

The Catholic Citizen is not in the library. Few Catholic papers 
are. All ought to be, for it is a great, and will be a greater storehouse 
for all newspapers and other publications. I recently sent there The 
Catholic Telegraph, 1833-4, and have presented hundreds of books 
and pamphlets. Unless we look out for the preservation of our 
own records, others ought not to be expected to. 

Martin J. J. GRIFFIN. 


Philadelphia, June 21, 1902. 
Catholic Citizen, June 28, 1902. 





Thomas Lloyd the Stenographer. 


The National Shorthand Reporters’ Association held its annual 
convention at Boston from August 19 to 22. It appointed a com- 
mittee of two Washington stenographers and made a sufficient ap- 
propriation to enable them to erect a memorial tablet near the grave of 
Thos. Lloyd, inSt. Augustine’s graveyard, in this city. Mr. Lloyd was a 
Revolutionary soldier, a stenographer and official reporter of the first 
House of Representatives, which met in this city. In 1789 he pub- 
lished “The Unerring Authority of the Catiolic Church.” He had 
an eventful career, which has been detailed in THz AMERICAN CATHO- 
Lic HistoricaL ResearcuHeEs, for January, 1890. This was read att 
the convention and determined its action. 
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The Beginning of the Hierarchy in the United 
States.—The Appointment of a Superior.— 
Benjamin Franklin’s Recommendation of 
Rev John Carroll, His Companion on the 
Embassy to the Canadians, in 1776. 


Monsignor Doria, the Papal Nuncio at Paris, wrote, on July 28th, 
1783, Benjamin Franklin, the Minister of the United States: 

“The Apostolical Nuncio has the honor to send Mr. Franklin the 
enclosed note, wnich he requests he will be pleased to forward to the 
Congress of the United States of North America, and support it with 
his credit. 

NOTE. 


“Before the revolution, which has just been completed in North 
America, the Catholics and missionaries of those provinces depended, 
as to their spiritual concerns, on the Apostolical Vicar, resident in 


London. It is well known that this arrangement can no longer 
exist; but as it is essential that the Catholic subjects of the United 
States should have an ecclesiastic to govern them in their religious 
concerns, the congregation de Propaganda Fide existing at Rome for 
the establishment and conservation of missions, has come to the de- 
termination of proposing to Congress to establish, in some city of the 
United States of North America, one of their Catholic subjects, with 
the powers of Apostolical Vicar, and in the character of Bishop, or 
simply in quality of Apostolical Prefect. 

“The establishment of an Apostolical Vicar Bishop appears the 
most eligible, the more so as the Catholic subjects of the United 
States would find themselves in a situation to receive confirmation and 
orders in their own country, without being obliged to go for that pur- 
pose to the country of a foreign power. And as it might sometimes 
happen, that among the subjects of the United States, there might 
be no person in a situation to be charged with the spiritual government, 
either as Bishop or Apostolical Prefect, it would be necessary, in such 
circumstances, that Congress should consent to choose him from among 
the subjects of a foreign nation the most friendly with the United 
States.” [Sparks’ Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. 
iv, p. 158-9. ] 
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Another translation of the above may be read in De Coursey-Shea’s 
History of the Catholic Church in the United States, page 56, edition 
1856. The same is used in Shea’s Life and Times of Archbishop 
Carroll, p. 213-4. 

The Jesuits in the United States were at this very time considering 
the same subject. On 27th of June, 1783 they had met at White- 
marsh, Md., “to deliberate on the state of religion,” and again on No- 
vember 6th. At this meeting a memorial was addressed to Rome solic- 
iting “the nomination of a Superior to be chosen from themselves.” 
A committee was appointed “to establish a form of government for 
the clergy, and lay down rules for the administration and government 


of their property,” but such rules were nut adopted until October 11th, 
1784. 


Among the Resolutions adopted was one declaring: 

That a Superior wth powers to give confirmation, grant faculties, 
dispensation, bless oils, etc., is adequate to the present exigencies of re- 
ligion in this country. 

That a Bishop is at present unnecessary. That if one be sent, it 
is decided by a majority of the chapter, that he shall not be entitled 
to any support from the present estates of the clergy. 

This Resolve was sent to Rev. John Thorpe “their agent at Rome.” 
He did not present it. 

Franklin informed Congress of the request of the Nuncio, where- 
upon, on May 11th, 1784 Congress resolved: That Doctor Franklin 
be desired to notify the Apostolical Nuncio, at Versailles, that Con- 
gress will always be pleased to testify their respect to his sovereign 
and state; but that the subject of his application to Doctor Franklin, 
being purely spiritual, it is without the jurisdiction and powers of 
Congress, who have no authority to permit or refuse it, these powers 
being reseived to the several States individually. (Secret Journal of 
Congress, iii p. 493.) 

The Secretary of the Propaganda, on June 6th, 1784, presented 
Pius VI a report on the Church in the United States, and proposed 
the nomination of Rev. John Carroll, as Superior. 

“Our Most Holy Father, by Divine Providence, Pope Pius VI, on 
the report of the undersigned, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide, granted to the Rev. John Carroll, Superior of the 
Mission in the thirteen United States of North America, the faculty 
cf adininistering the sacrament of Confirmation, in the said provinces 
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during his superiorship—the said faculty to be exercised in accordance 
with the rules prescribed in the instruction published by order of the 
Congregation on the 4th of May, 1784. Given at Rome in the 
house of the Congregation, on the day and year above named. 
STEPHEN Borel, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation de prop. fide. 

[Shea, 11, p. 224.] 

“The Sacred Congregation on the report of Reverend Stephen 
Borgia, its Secretary, declared Superior of the missions {a the thirteen 
United States of North America, the Rev. John Carroll, secular 
priest, with authority to exercise the functions which regard the 
government of the missions, according to the tenor of the decrees of 
the Sacred Congregation, and of the faculties granted to him, and 
not otherwise nor in a different manner. Given at Rome the 9th of 
June, 1784. L. CarpDINAL ANTONELLI, Prefect. 

S. Boreta. 

[Shea’s History ii, p. 224.] 

On the evening of June 9th, 1784, the day the decree was signed, 
Rev. J. Thorpe, an English ex-Jesuit, agent of the clergy of the United 
States, wrote Dr. Carroll informing him of his appointment as Su- 
perior, and adding: “when the Nuncio, M. Doria, at Paris, applied to 
Mr. Franklin the old gentleman remembered you; he had his memory 
refreshed though you had modestly put your own name in the last place 
on the list.” 





This letter was received by Dr. Carroll on August 20th. In his re- 
ply, he spoke of Dr. Thorpe’s “partiality, joined to that of my old 
friend. Dr. Franklin suggested me to the consideration of his 
Fioliness.” 

In the writings of Franklin we find under date of July 1st, 1784: 
“The Pope’s Nuncio called and acquainted me that the Pope had, on 
my recommendation, appointed Mr. John Carroll Superior of the 
Catholic clergy in America, with many of the powers of a Bishop, 
and that probably he would be made a Bishop in partibus, before the 
end of the year. He asked which would be most convenient for him 
to come to France, or to go to St. Domingo for ordination by another 
Bishop, which was necessary. I mentioned Quebec as more convenient 
than either. He asked whether, as that was an English province, our 
government might not take offense at his going thither. I thought 
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not, unless the ordination by that Bishop should give him some 
authority over our Bishop. He said not in the least; that when our 
Bishop was once ordained, he would be independent of the other, and 
even of the Pope, which I did not clearly understand. He said the 
Congregatian de Propaganda fide had agreed to receive and maintain 
and instruct two young Americans in the languages and sciences at 
Rome. He had formerly told me that more would be educated gratis 
in France. He added, they had written from America that there are 
twenty priests, but that they are not sufficient, as the new settlements 
near the Mississippi have need of some. 

“The Nuneio said we should find the Catholics were not so in- 
tolerant as they had been represented; that the Inquisition in Rome 
had not now as much power as that in Spain; and that in Spain it 
was used chiefly as a prison of state; that the congregation would have 
undertaken the education of more American youths, and may here- 
after, but that at present they are overburdened, having some from all 
parts of the world.” 

The official document appointing Dr. Carroll Superior appears to 
have been given to the Nuncio at Versailles and by him to Count de 
Vergennes, the Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, who forwarded 
it to Barbe de Marbois, the French Charge then resident in New 
York, who sent it to Dr. Carroll, that being the course of trans- 
mission of an authority to extend the Jubilee of 1775 (which was not 
announced on account of the Revolutionary War) to the United 
States. That was in October, 1784. On November 26th, the decree 
appointing him Superior was received, and presumably, by the same 
governmental channel. 

[ Decree, Shea, 11. p. 243.] 

In November, 1784, Rev. John Carroll received from Monsignor 
Doria, the Nuncio at Paris, a letter saying “the interests of religion, 
Sir, requiring new arrangements relative to the missions of the 
United States of North America, the congregation of the Propaganda 
directs me to request from you a full statement of the actual con- 
dition of these missions. In the meantime I beg that you will in- 
form me what number of missionaries may be necessary to serve them 
and to furnish spiritual aid to Catholic Christians in the United 
States; in what provinces there are Catholics and where is the great- 
est number of them; and, lastly if there are among the nations of the 
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country, fit subjects to receive holy orders and exercise the functions 
of missionaries. You will greatly oblige me by this attention and in- 
dustry which you will exercise in procuring me this information. I 
have the honor to be, with esteem and consideration, Sir, your very 
humble and obedient Servant. 

J., ARCHBISHOP OF SELENCIA, APOSTOLICAL NUNCIO. 

The Nuncio enclosed memorandum of questions: 

1. Who among the missionaries might be the most worthy, and, at 
the same time, agreeable to the members of the Assembly of those Pro- 
vinces, to be invested with the character of Bishop in partibus and the 
quality of Vicar-Apostolic. 

2. If among these ecclesiastics there is a native of the country, and 
he should be among the most worthy, he should be preferred to all 
others of equal merit, otherwise choice should be made of one from 
some other nation. In default of a missionary actually residing in 
those provinces, a Frenchman will be nominated, who will go to es- 
tablish himself in America. 

The Superior became the Bishop. At St. Mary’s Seminary, Balti- 
more, may be seen this certificate. 

“By these presents we testify that, assisted by the Reverend Charles 
Plowden, and the Reverend James Porter, priests, we did, in the 
chapel of Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, England, on August 15th, 
1790, the Feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, confer 
Episcopal consecration upon the Reverend John Carroll, Bishop-elect 
of Baltimore, the Apostolic Letter, given under the seal of the Fisher- 
man at St. Mary Major’s, November 6th, 1789, having been read, 
and the oath having been taken by the Prelate-elect, according to the 
Roman Pontifical. Given at Lulworth, August 17th, 1790. 

CHARLES WALMESLEY, Bp. of Rama, V. A. 
CuarLes PLowpeEn, Assistant Priest. 
JAMES Porter, Assistant Priest. 
CHARLES FORRESTER, 

Priest, Missionary-A postolic. 
THoMAS STANLEY. 





Bishop Calderon, of Santiago de Cuba, in 1674 made an Episcopal 
visitation of Florida and perhaps “actually reached South Carolina.” 
He confirmed in the eight months of his visitation 13,152. 
[Shea 1, p. 172.] 3 Sess 
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The Glorious Record of an Illustrious Priest 
of the Diocese of Detroit, The Septuagenar- 
ian, Father Amandus Van Den Driessche. 


There died on the morning of November 23, 1901, at his residence 
in Detroit, suddenly, from heart disease, while, with his rosary in his 
hand, he was about to enter his private chapel to celebrate the Holy 
Sacrifice, Rev. Amandus Van den Driessche; who for five years had 
been on the retired list of the clergy of the Diocese of Detroit ; mean- 
while enjoying a salary of $500 per year, as emeritus pastor of the 
suburban parish of the Assumption, at Connor’s Creek. 

He was born in Moorslede, in the Province of West Flanders, Bel- 
gium, in 1825. 

Among such a busy people it is not unusual to find many families 
who have numbered among their sons and daughters, both priests and 
religious women. 

In Father Van den Driessche’s family, there were three priests and 
two nuns. ; 

He came to Detroit in 1846, and completed his theological studies 
under the supervision of Rt. Rev. Peter Paul Lefevere, D. D., Bishop 
of Zela,and co-adjutor administrator of the Diocese of Detroit, to whom 
he was related on his mother’s side. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood December 21, 1850. 

His elder brother Charles, had become a member of the Society of 
Jesus, and who had preceded him in coming to America, had been 
received into the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, by Archbishop Purcell, 
and joined his brother Jesuits at St. Francis Xavier’s in that city, 
where he soon after became the active pastor of that parish, at the time 
in a central locality, the majority of whose members were of German 
and Irish nationality, the latter probably predominating. Father 
Charles, who had become proficient in the English language, in 
which he was an eloquent preacher, soon found that his Belgian name 
was too long, and in many cases unpronouncable, decided to change 
it to the shorter name of Driscoll ; and by the name of Father Driscoll 
he soon became generally known, loved and esteemed, by the faithful 
of the Jesuit parish. Driscoll being an Irish name, while his natural 
bonhomie and the rosy complexion of his face, warranted the belief, 
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he lived, worked, and died in the belief of nis parochial community, 
that he was in reality an Irish priest. 

A younger brother came to Detroit after Father Amandus had been 
ordained and completed his theological course under the supervision 
of the Very Reverend Peter Kindckens, Vicar General. He was in 
time ordained and sent to Lansing, the capital of the State, where he 
organized St. Mary’s church. When in that city some years later, I 
visited the Boy’s Reformatory. It was 3 o’clock in the afternoon and 
much to my surprise and gratification, I found Father Van den 
Driessche instructing a numerous class of Catholic boys, preparatory. 
to their confirmation. 

None other than a family of wealth could have given the collegiate 
education to the three young men, two of whom subsequently became 
identified with the diocese of Detroit, while the third became a Jesuit, 
requisite to the preparatory course of theology; while after the semin- 
ary course of the two young ladies had been completed, it required at 
least 2000 francs for their dot, upon their reception into a religious 
community. 

It was the custom of Bishop Lefevere after he had ordained the 
young postulants to the priesthood, to give them a short probation as: 
assistants in his own cathedral or at one of the city parishes. 

What was known at the time as the Gratiot Turnpike, was one of 
the main outlets leading southeast to Port Huron. About eight miles 
from the center of the city this thoroughfare was crossed by a deep 
stream leading from the forest on the north, down into Lake Ste. 
Claire. South of the Gratiot Turnpike, and between the latter and 
the lake, on the west side of the stream, the land for about a mile in 
width, had been owned by the Connor family, for a century or more; 
this was the Catholic branch of this family, prominent in the history 
of American civilization in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, whose descen- 
dants still oceupy a considerable portion of the family patrimony. 
. When the townships east of Detroit were laid out and named, the 
territory tributory to this stream was named after it, Connor’s Creek. 

North of the Gratiot Turnpike, as late as twelve years ago, the terri- 
tory was still owned and occupied by tne descendants of the original 
French grantees. About the period mentioned a tract of two hundred 
or more acres had been purchased two miles north, of the thorough- 
fare, as a site for the future necropolis of the Cathelics ‘of Detroit, 
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now known as Mount Olivet Cemetery. The approach to these 
grounds is by the “French Lane” from Gratiot. 

While engaged in the preliminary work of the development of these 
romantic grounds of Mount Olivet, and on my way homeward one 
afternoon, a violent storm arose; my horse became so restless that I 
was forced to seek refuge in an antiquated looking farm house east 
of the “French Lane.” 

It was a typical French farmer’s home, occupied by the owner of the 
farm, who was a widower, and an octogenarian, with his son and the 
latter’s family. Seated in a capacious armchair was the maiden sister 
of the proprietor, who was also a nonagenarian, and who was busily en- 
gaged in plaiting fine straw into tresses for straw hats. Neither of 
these venerable representatives of the French race, who had been born 
on the soil on which they lived, understood or could speak the English 
language. 

The home was comfortably provided, and the farm buildings were 
extensive and well-stocked ; while large herds of horned cattle, horses 
sand sheep could be seen grazing in the adjacent fields. About a mile 
veast of the creek, on the south side of the road, had been located dur- 
ing Father Richard’s time on a plot of perhaps two acres, a chapel 
‘and cemetery, where at times a priest from Detroit offered the Holy 
Sacrifice and instructed the children for their reeeption of the Holy 
Sacraments. East of this station or chapel, which in time was known 
as that of the Assumption, the land was covered by the primeval forest 
even as late as the early “thirties.” The soil, which was heavily 
wooded, was of a rich Ieum. 

In the meantime Daniel Corby, one of the original Irish Catholic 
pisnecrs cf Detroit, had i.ccme 2 resident of the city and had in- 
vested considerable money in real estate; desirous of providing a 
suburban heme for himself and his increasing family, he was attracted 
to the vicinity of Connor’s Creek, where he purchased extensively from 
such of the French proprietors as he found disposed to part with a 
portion of their holdings, and building the first brick residence in 
that vicinity, he moved his family from the city. Following Mr. 
Corby, came a number of German Catholic families of intelligence, 
and well provided with means, who purchased land in the vicinity. 

Thus was formed the nucleus of the Catholic settlement of Connor’s 
Creek, early seventy years ago. 
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The old chapel had to be enlarged from time to time; services were 
held irregularly, perhaps once every two weeks under the auspices of 
Vicar General Badin, who had succeeded Father Richard. 

The journey from Connor’s Creek to Detroit was disagreeable; it 
had to be made, except during Winter, over muddy or dusty roads. 
Upon the advent of Bishop Lefevere, Mr. Corby determined that the 
time had arrived when the community should have a resident priest, 
and he approached Bishop Lefevere to this effect; but the Bisnop had 
no available priests, and if he had there were many other and more 
necessitous localities in his diocese, where a priest was more de- 
cidedly needed, than Connor’s Creek, which was but a comparatively 
short distance from Detroit. 

But Mr. Corby seeing the young community of the Catholic settle- 
ment yearly increasing, determined to carry his point; funds were 
collected, the grounds around the old chapel were improved, a house 
for the priest was built and a school house also, in which a young 
lady of one of the Catholic families was installed as teacher. Finally 
in 1850, the Bishop having more priests available, saw his way clear 
to promise a resident pastor for Connor’s Creek within a year. 

Soon after Rev. Amandus Van den Driessche was appointed pastor 
ef the church of the Assumption at Connor’s Creek. 

He could speak fluently the German, French and English languages ; 
while he was zealously inspired for the success of this, his first aposto- 
late. Moreover he found good friends and generous supporters among 
the Catholic families of the parish of the Assumption. 

In the Spring of 1853 he notified Bishop Lefevere, that his new 
brick church would be ready for dedication on the last Sunday in 
April, and arrangements were made accordingly by the Bishop. It 
was while on his way to assist at this ceremony on Sunday morning, 
April 30, 1853, that Father Shawe, first pastor of the Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Detroit, was thrown from his carriage and 
fatally injured; the narrative of the career of this eminent priest, was ~ 
written by me and published in THe AMErIcaANn CaTHOoLic HisToriIcaL 
Researcues, April, 1899. 

I stated in that memoir, that Bishop Lefevere and Vicar General 
Kindckens, had such a poor opinion of American youth, that neither 
of them believed that a vocation for the priesthood could be developed 
from this source. 
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In fact, the young theologians prepared for ordination for the 
priesthood for the diocese of Detroit, had been almost entirely re- 
cruited among the pious and well-to-do families of Belgium and Hol- 
land. During his life long pastorate of the Church of the Assump- 
tion, which extended over a period of more than forty years, Father 
Van den Driessche traversed a series of events remarkable as they oc- 
curred, each evidencing his great zeal and sincere piety. 

He built the Grotto in the cemetery, near the church, which like 
some of the holy shrines in Europe, has long been the center of de- 
votion and the source of holy inspiration, and where now his mortal 
remains repose. It will remain a suggestive monument to his 
memory. But the.most glorious record which this faithful soldier 
of Christ has left, is the development of the vocation to the priesthood 
of eight young men, at whose respective ordinations he assisted, while 
adding to the Diocese of Detroit and to outside religious congregations 
eminent priests of indigenous stock, valuable at the time for their 
local experience and knowledge of American life; while he also de- 
veloped the vocations of five young ladies of his parish, and assisted 
at their reception into the religious communities to whose work they 
devoted their young lives. 

The names of the eight priests I will give in alphabetical order: viz. 
1. Baumgartner, Very Rev. Frid, J.; 2. Corby, Very Rev. William, C. 
S. C.; 3. Lefevere, Rev. Chas.; 4. Pulcher, Rev. James; 5. Reichen- 
bach, Rev. John; 6. Rivard, Rev. James; 7. Schmittdiel, Rev. B.; 8. 
Chapoton, Rev. E., C. 8. S. R. 

Of these nearly all have some time since passed to their eternal re- 
ward, whose prayers, in their celestial sphere, have been efficacious for 
the “good estate” of their spiritual mentor, in this life, as well as in 
his life beyond the tomb 

Of the survivors, the first in the list at the present time, occupies 
the confidential position in the religious family of Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Foley, D. D., of Chancellor of the Diocese of Detroit, whose onerous 
duties have already told upon his vigorous constitutional system. 

The second, we believe, and the remaining survivor, is the Rev. 
John Reichenbach, officiating in the Diocese of Detroit. 

But of the deceased alumni of Father Van den Driessche, I can 
speak with less reserve. The most-distinguished is the second in the 
list of the original eight who graduated from the parish of the As- 
sumption at Connor’s Creek. 
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The Very Rev. William Corby, C. S. C., son of Daniel Corby, the 
pioneer Irish Catholic, first of Detroit, and subsequently of the parish 
of the Assumption, was sent by his father to be educated at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Indiana, where he soon became, so to speak, 
the adopted son of the pious founder of this educational monument 
to the honor of the Mother of our Redeemer, the Very Reverend Ed- 
ward Sorin. 

Under his tutelage, he became and was ordained a priest of the 
Order of The Holy Cross, and the intimate partaker of the joys and 
sorrows of the venerable founder of this great institution of learning. 

When subsequently, in the order of Divine Providence, Father 
Sorin was fated to look upon the blackened walls of the University, 
which he had reared in the wilds of the State of Indiana, his life’s 
work; he was prostrated with grief and despair. The institution had 
been destroyed by fire. But his adopted son stood by his side; who 
inspired by faith in the patronage of “Notre Dame du Lac,” consoled 
his mentor with the promise that a new Notre Dame would succeed, 
which would eclipse in grandeur that of its predecessor. Father Sorin 
submitted the control of affairs to Father Corby. 

Under his directions the present University was built and com- 
pleted. While it is unrivalled in magnitude, it is second to none in 
the United States as a Catholic center of literature; while its financial 
solidity outranks all other institutions of its kind in this country. 
Father Sorin reached the highest honors in the order of the Holy 
Cross; his adopted son, Father Corby, shared these honors and was 
moreover distinguished by the special decoration of the Holy See. 

The 4th in the alphabetical order, the Rev. James Pulcher was 
assigned by Bishop Lefevere to pastoral duty at Grand Rapids, where 
he built upon the foundation first laid by the saintly Baraga, a re- 
ligious structure and parochial establishment second to none outside 
of Detroit. Of the 5th, Rev. Chas. Lefevere, I have no reliable data; 
neither of the 6th, Rev. James Rivard, who was a member of the 
Franco-American family of. this name, prominent among the original 
owners of the soil included within the domain of the Assumption 
parish. 

Of the 7th, Rev. Schmittdeel, who was of Detroit, I can say, that I 
had the honor of his acquaintance, and can testify to his eminent stand- 
ing as a priest and to his good work as pastor of the Church of St. 
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Michael, in Monroe, Michigan, in which city he lived and died in the 
odor of a holy life. Of the 8th, Rev. Father Chapoton, C. 8. 8. R., 
I can only say he was a descendant of one of the oldest Franco- 
American families of Detroit, whose identity, subsequent to his becom- 
ing a Redemptorist I have not traced. Of the eight priests ordained 
under the tutelage of Father Van den Driessche, it will be seen that 
three were members of wealthy German families in his parish; one a 
member of the pioneer Irish Catholic Corby family; one of Belgian 
parentage; two of Franco-American ; and all mentioned, of the parish 
of the Assumption ; Father Schmittdeel came from a respectable Ger- 
man family of Detroit. The five young ladies who entered religious 
orders under the auspice of Father Van den Driessche, were members 
of his parish. 

Of these, Miss Corby, daughter of Daniel Corby, became prominent 
at St. Mary’s tributary to Notre Dame; Miss Baumgartner, sister of 
the Very Reverend Chancellor of the Diocese of Detroit, and the 
others are at Monroe, Michigan. 

This glorious record which immortalizes the sacerdotal career of 
Father Van den Driessche, probably surpasses that of any one priest 
who lived during the last fifty years of the past century. It is quite 
unnecessary to enlarge upon it, for it speaks for itself. 

As years were added to the apostolic life of Father Van den 
Driessche, he became more and more absorbed in the completion of his 
Grotto. He had acquired a tract of twenty acres north of the Gratiot 
road. 

Through this he outlined a boulevard extending from the latter 
thoroughfare to the northwest, which he intended should become the 
grand approach to the Grotto. 

The design was grand, but a decade of years would have to elapse be- 
fore the effect intended could have materialized. The land remains, 
and the trees have thrived and are beautiful, but the boulevard as well 
as its designer no longer exist.- 

Father Van den Driessche gave unceasing attention to the parochial 
affairs of his parish, in the fulfillment of which he was strictly con- 
scientious ; while meanwhile he became more and more absorbed in the 
completion of his ideal work of the Grotto. 

As he approached his seventieth year however, his mind which nad 
become absorbed in the consideration of parochial affairs, and in his 
overruling determination to complete the Grotto, absorbed his facul- 
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ties to that extent, that he became careless in his personal appearance. 
Which may be said to have been during the times in which we live, and 
among the matter of fact people among whom we associate, a very un- 
wise, if not an unfortunate result. 

As I have said, the Gratiot road was a muddy thoroughfare during 
most of the year, while during the fair season, it was the most dusty 
drive leading from Detroit. 

To see Father Van den Driessche approaching his residence, at al- 
most any time of the year, in his familiar old conveyance, was a 
sight not calculated to excite admiration in the appearance of this 
zealous priest. He was usually absorbed in prayer, or profoundly 
occupied in his mind with projects to undertake or to complete, re- 
gardless of the fact that his clothing was covered with dust or mud. 

In the meantime changes had grown up antipathetic to the priest 
in the minds of some of his parishoners. A clique headed by a politi- 
cal functionary jealous of the renown of the devoted pastor, small in 
number, but vehement in abuse, boldly approached Bishop Foley and 
demanded the removal of Father Van den Driessche, but without re- 
sult. After a careful study of the situation lasting more than a year, 
the Bishop came to the conclusion that a change would be advan- 
tageous to the religous interests of the people of the Assumption 
parish. : 

Father Van den Driessche was relieved and placed on the retired 
list as pastor emeritus of the Assumption, with a life annuity of his 
pastoral salary, as has been stated. He accordingly established his 
home in Detroit, where in his private chapel he was accustomed each 
morning to offer the Holy Sacrifice. 

Relieved of the burden and responsiblity of parochial work, and 
satisfied that he had completed the Grotto to the extent possible, the 
pastor emeritus sought relaxation and enjoyment in literary study and 
work. 

During the later years of nis life, at a period when few men are 
capable of maturing and perfecting philological study works, Father 
Van den Driessche published in 1900, his “Progressive Dictionary for 
Versification,” a work of 374 pages which he dedicated to Pope Leo 
XIII. 

In his prologue, the venerable author states, “that in the seventieth 
year of his age, he commenced vigorously the laborious work of com- 
piling his ‘Dictionary of Versification,’ arranged upon a plan so ori- 
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ginal and simple as to reduce to the small compass of 32,500 words, 
materials which, if written in the ordinary way would in the ag- 
gregate amount to 225,009,000.” He concludes with these words: 
“As the life of the author may be near its end, he takes this opportun- 
ity to thank all friends who have in any way aided him in preparing 
and completing his work, which he now places before the public.” In 
the Fall of the same year he visited Europe, taking in his native Prov- 
ince, in Belgium, Paris, Berlin, and finally Rome, where he had the 
great happiness to see the Holy Father on three official occasions. 

Soon after his return from Europe, his life was suddenly ended, 
in the manner stated in the opening words of this notice. 

In conclusion I take occasion to say, that from a life long experience 
as a Catholic resident of Detroit, I can claim that one of the most il- 
lustrious priests, whose lot it was to traverse a period of half a cen- 
tury or more, was Father Amandus Van den Driessche. 

April, 1902. Ricuarp R. EL.iort. 





Father Richard’s Escape. 


Levi E. Dolsen, born near Chatham, Canada, January Ist, 1813. 
He was brought to Detroit in October, 1813, when ten months old. 
He died there on January 23d, 1887. He learned French under the 
tuition of Father Gabriel Richard. The historic pastor of St. Anne’s 
had a large scar on one cheek, and one day young Levi asked him how 
it was caused. Father Richard replied as follows: 

“T was a priest in France at the time of the Revolution, directed by 
Robespierre. I saw some of the soldiers near my house one day and 
heard them asking for me. I knew what that meant, and jumped 
out of a rear wondow. As I landed on the ground, a woman in an 
adjoining house threw a teapot at me. It broke on my cheek, inflict- 
ing a deep wound. I ran out on the street until I was exhausted. 
Seeing some men digging in a ditch I jumped into it. They were 
friends and covered up my priest’s garb with their coats and vests. I 
was not seen and my pursuers passed by. I worked in that ditch 
antil I got a chance to leave for America in a vessel.” 

[Michigan Pioneer and His. Col. Vol. 29, p. 612.] 














Catholic Historical Events Ought to Be 
Commemorated. 


It was with special delight I read in the report of Rev. P. R. Me- 
Devitt, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Parochial .Schools, his 
recommendation that Catholic American, especially of a local char- 
acter, historical events be commemorated. Yet it may be asked where 
‘are teachers and pupils to obtain information of these events or ac- 
«ounts thereof. They do not exist in accessible form beyond those 
I have related in my JourNaL, THe Researcues, or other publica- 
‘tions. Not much else has been related and not correctly. For forty years 
I have studied Philadelphia Catholic history. Near that many years 
ago I printed in the Catholic Universe, of Philadelphia, and the New 
York Tablet, of New York, and Catholic Mirror, oi Baltimore, contri- 
‘butions on sucn events. For tne past twenty years I have been steadily 
gathering, studying and printing on this subject. 

I have more material gathered than I will ever write up and print, 
and which will be nearly all useless to any one else after my death. It 
ought all to be preserved for no one with any “sense” will follow me 
in this work. I advise no one to take it up, but to devote their 
attention to money getting. However, I, at times have satisfaction in 
seeing the work of my youth and manhood going on and gaining rec- 
ognition even if I do not. 

Father McDevitt’s report reads: 

NOTEWORTHY DAYS AND EVENTS. 

While yielding to none in our loyal keeping of the national feasts 
that “endear either the man or the deed,” we should strive to make 
memorable ‘to our children, days and deeds and doers that emphasize 
the special part Catholics have had in building up and promoting the 
‘welfare of our country. 

Washington, in his reply to the address presented him by the Catho- 
lics of the United States, says: 

“Your fellow-citizens will not forget the particular part you took 
in the accomplishment of the government, or the important assistance 


they received from a nation in which the Roman Catholic faith is pro- 
fessed.” 


But if we do not wish these things to sink into oblivion, we our- 
we must make 


> 


selves must hold them “in perpetual remembrance ;’ 
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them notable to the rising generation, not indeed by adding to our 
list of holidays, but by introducing into our regular school work com- 
memorative exercises of a religious, literary and public-spirited char- 
acter that will impress the young with a sense of what we may call 
“Catholic ancestral pride,” and inspire them with a desire to emulate: 
the religious and civic virtues of the American sons of the Church, 
while at the same time it will give them an intelligent appreciation of 
the claim, so often falsely made, that this is a “Protestant country.” 

It is to our own discredit that we ourselves have not made sufficiently 
prominent in our teaching these cameos of history irradiant with the 
light of faith and the glory of self sacrifice that are the product of the- 
Jatholie Church, as the fruit is the product of the tree that bears it. 
Would it not be well, then, for our Catholic teachers to make their 
pupils acquainted with the notable part the Church, through her chil- 
dren, has played in the history of our country? Should not the names. 
of our American saints and martyrs, of our Catholic statesmen, heroes, 
jurists and writers be made “familiar to them as household words ?” 
Should they not be as much at home in the local Church history of 
their diocese and parish as in that of their State? 

To do this the teacher would have to note in the usual United’ 
States history course Catholic data of special interest. The keeping 
of a calendar of “days and deeds to reverence dear” would be another 
aid to the memory, and to a few special dates could be assigned com- 
memorative exercises as noted above. . 

As a step towards the formation of such a Catholic historical calen- 
dar, we may here mention some noteworthy events. The list, being 
offered only as a general suggestion, is necessarily incomplete and 
open to such objection, elimination or addition as will adapt it to. 
local requirements or to individual or community preferences. 





Notable Events in Catholic American History. 


In report of Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Superintendent of Parochial: 
Schools of Philadelphia, is given the annexed suggestive list of notable 
events in American Catholic history. 

January 1, 1800, Dr. Carr, of St. Augustine’s, received into the: 
Church a Negro slave, Caesar Ducombe. 





January 3, 1864, Archbishop Hughes died. 

January 5, 1860, Venerable Bishop Neumann died. 

February 7, 1872, Archbishop Spalding died. 

February 12, 1875, Archdiocese of Philadelphia established. 

February 20, 1878, election of Pope Leo XIII. 

March 15, 1790, reply of General Washington to the address of the 
Roman Catholics. 

March 15, 1875, Most Rev. John McCloskey appointed Cardinal— 
the first in the United States. 

March 19, St. Joseph, patron of Universal Church. 

March 25, 1633, founders of Maryland arrive at St. Clement's Is- 
land. 

April 8, 1808, birthday of the Philadelphia Diocese. 

April 11, General Stephen Moylan, of Pennsylvania State Line, 
Revolutionary hero, buried at St. Mary’s Philadelphia. The body was 
afterwards removed. 

April 14, 1872, Archbishop Ryan consecrated. 

May 15, 1733, purchase by Father Joseph Greaton, 8. J., of the 
ground on which St. Joseph’s Chapel, Philadelphia, was built. 

May 19, 1675, death of Father Marquette at Pointe Saint Ignace, 
Michigan. His remains were discovered in 1877 by Very Rev. E. 
Jacker. 

May 25, 1793, ordination of Rev. Stephen T. Badin, the first or- 
dination in the United States. He was ordained by Bishop Carroll. 

May 26,, 1853, the Forty Hours’ Devotion was observed for the first 
time in the Diocese of Philadelphia at St. Philip’s Church. The 
feast of Corpus Christi in the.year 1853 fell on the feast of St. Philip 
Neri. This observance of the Forty Hours’ devotion is among the ear- 
liest in the United States. 

June 6, 1886, Archbishop Gibbons made Cardinal. 

June 8, 1884, Archbishop Ryan becomes Archbishop of Philadelphia. 

August 19, 1753, death of Father Joseph Greaton, 8S. J., founder of 
the faith in Philadelphia. 

August 24, 1674, Bishop Calderon, of Cuba, confers minor orders 
for the first time within the territory of the United States at St. 
Augustine, Florida. 

August 24, 1724, martyrdom of Father Rasle. 

September 8, 1565, first Mass at St. Augustine, Florida, by Fran- 
cesco de Mendoza Grajales, chaplain of Menendez. 
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September 13, 1803, Commodore John Barry, “Father of the Ameri- 
can navy,” died “at the head of the service.” He is buried in St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, Philadelphia. 

September 28, 1566, Father Peter Martinez, S. J., murdered by the 
Indians of Florida on the Island of Tacatucuru {now Cumberland), 
off St. John’s river. 

September, 1613, Samuel Argall, from Virginia, destroyed the 
Catholie settlement on Mount Desert Island. Fifteen Frenchmen, 
including Father Masse and the commander, La Saussaye, were cast 
adrift in an open boat; Fathers Biard and Du Quentin were carried 
off to Virginia. 

October 12, 1492, Columbus discovered America. 

October 12, 1864, Chief Justice Taney died. 

October 15, 1875, consecration of Philadelphia Diocese to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

October 18, 1646, martyrdom of Father Jogues. 

October 30, 1683, passage by the New York Assembly, under Gov- 
ernor Dongan, of the bill of rights, guaranteeing religious liberty. 

November, 1755, expulsion of Acadians. Four hundred and fifty 
landed at Philadelphia. 

November 22, 1632, sailing of the “Ark and Dove” from England 
with settlers for Maryland under Governor Leonard Calvert. 

December 3, 1815, Archbishop Carroll, patriarch of the American 
Church died. 

December 8, Mary Immaculate, patroness of the United States, 
solemnly chosen by the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore. 

1626.—Father Joseph de la Roche. a Recollect from Canada, the 
first priest to enter the present United States. 

November 6, 1789, erection of American hierarchy. 

November 14, 1832, Charles Carroll died. “First Citizen,’ “Last 
Signer.” 

1675.—Easter Sunday. Baptism of Catherine Tegakowita, the Lily 
of Purity and Sanctity of the Mohawks. 

1680.—Ash Wednesday. Death of Catherine Tegakowita, the In- 
dian maiden, whose canonization was solicited by the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 

1795, March 18th,—Father Demetrius Gallitzin ordained by Bishop 
Carroll, the second priest ordained in this country. 





The Jesuits’ Land in Maryland. 

From a manuscript “A Brief Account of the Settlement of Mary- 
land,” by B. B. B. [Benedict, Bishop of Boston] in the Rigg’s Lib- 
rary, Georgetown College, this extract is taken: 

“A question has often been asked, how came the Jesuits of Mary- 
land possessed of so many landed estates in the State? This question 
may be easily answered by anyone who will take the trouble to look 
into the early records of the Colony. It will be there found that the 
Rev. Thomas Copley, called in the records, Thomas Copley, Esq., 
one of the early fathers, was among those who profited by the “Con- 
ditions of Plantations,” published by Lord Proprietary. He effected 
at a very early period the transportation of a number of servants into 
the Province, for which he demanded and obtained 28,500 acres of 
land. Of this great quantity he distributed the far greater part to 
others, and reserved for the Society and support of the Church, which 
he wished not to see wholly depended upon the people, only 8000 acres. 
Thus as appears from the records, the first tract of land he took up for 
the Society was 2000 acres called St. Inigoes, 1000 called St. George’s 
Island, and 400 acres of the townland about the town St. Mary’s in 
different parcels. The second tract taken up by him was that of St. 
Thomas Manor and Cedar Point Neck. The 400 acres of townland 
has been diverted from the Society in consequence of an error which 
was committed in one of the conveyances by leaving it out; although 
inserted in all the other warrants, certificates and patents and con- 
veyances as well before as after this conveyance. The Rev. Thomas 
Copley was a man of great prudence and foresight. In taking up 
these several tracts of land, he wished not to have them considered as 
Church lands; for he knew how easy it would be to find a pretext for 
confiscating them, should they be held and known as such in any 
change of government. Hence in every instance, he caused the 
patents to be issued in favor of Thomas Copley, Esq., instead of the 
Rev. Thomas Copley, which has in fact been the cause that we still 
see these lands in the possession of the Jesuits. 





In August, 1825, Bishop Conwell blessed the annex to St. Patrick’s 
Church, Carlisle, Pa. He was assisted by Rev. Bernard Keenan, of 
Lancaster, Rev. Patrick J. Dwen, Paetor at Carlisle, and “presum- 
ably some of the Conewago Fathers.” [Father Ganss, His. St. 
Patrick’s. | 





The Beginning of Villanova asa Manual Labor 
College. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times. 

The great demonstration last week at Villanova College, and the 
great importance of the institution in the educational progress of our 
country justifies a reference to the beginning of the college, sixty 
years ago. 

Negotiations for the purchase of the property—the Rudolph farm— 
began in 1841, and on January 5, 1842, the transfer to the Augustin- 
ians was made. It is curious and all but amusing to record that the 
college was opened in September, 1842, as a Manual Labor College. 

Here is a copy of a small board card issued by Very Rev. Dr. 
Moriarty, in 1842, which I have: 

APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT. 


The undersigned, in connection with other members of the Augustin- 


ian Order in Philadelphia, having lately purchased a farm in the 
neighborhood of that city, with a view to establish a Manual Labor 
College and religious institution for the education of youth, begs leave 
respectfully to solicit the aid of the charitable and benevolent to 
enable him to carry it into successful operation. 

As it is designed chiefly for the benefit of those who have not 
sufficient means to prosecute their studies in other colleges, or who 
may have a vocation to the ecclesiastical state, the system of education 
and the domestic economy of the institution will-be such as shall be 
adapted to form industrious and intelligent members of society, as 
well as pious and zealous clergymen. That such an institution is much 
needed, and that it will prove eminently useful, will be admitted by 
all who know anything of the present wants of the Church and the 
state of society in this country. 

The sum of $6,000 has been paid on the purchase of the farm, which 
contains 200 acres; but it will be necessary to raise $20,000 to pay of 
the balance still due and erect the college buildings before the in- 
stitution can go into operation, according to the contemplated plan. 
Being under the direction and management of a religious order ap- 
proved by the Church, it will be the sacred duiy of the fathers and 


brothers of that community to pray daily for their benefactors, by 
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whose charitable contributions they shall be enabled to give efficiency 
and stability to an establishment which, under the blessings of Provi- 
dence will contribute to promote the diffusion of religion and the best 
interests of society. 
P. E. Mortarty, O. 8. A., D. D. 
Such was the first call of the now great institution. 
Respectfully, 
Martin J. J. Grirrin. 
Philadelphia, June 21, 1902. 





Profaning Sacred Objects. 


September 17th, 1742, judgment by the Sovereign Council, modi- 
fying the criminal sentence pronounced against Charles Francois 
Havard de Beaufort, dit ’Avocat, a soldier of the garrison at Mon- 
treal, and Charles Lanoue and Charles Robidoux, shoemakers. [De 
Beaufort was convicted of having profaned the sacred words of the 
New Testament, as also the representation of Jesus Christ‘ crucified, 
by using them both in fortune telling and in other profane and il- 
legal practices, nay, of having scorched the hands and feet of the 
said crucifix, and having held it to the fire, in order to dry the drugs 
he had put at the back of the extremities of the wood of the said 
cross. He was sentenced to be beaten, scourged, etc. etc., and to spend 
three years in the galleys. Lanoue and Robidoux got off with a 
lighter sentence. | 

[Canadian Archives, Sup. Rep. 1899, p. 151.] 





St. Augustine’s burial ground, Philadelphia, was at the N. E. 
eorner of Schuylkill Seventh (now Sixteenth) and St. Andrew St. 
(now Wallace.) It was bought by Rev. Michael Hurley from Andrew 
Hamilton and others on the 25th of May, 1824. It was used for 
several years, but finally sold for building lots. The property was 
subject to a ground rent of $180. It was released by Henry Beckett, 
trustee under the will of Mary Hamilton, deceased, by deed dated, 
April 17th, 1860. It was probably at this time that the bodies were 
removed and houses erected. 
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Father Matignon of Boston Notifies the Indians 
of Passamaquody That He will Visit Them. 


To the old men, chiefs, young men, women and children of the 
Indian nation of Passamaquody : 

And also to their brethren of the Indian nation of the River of 
Penobscot. Greeting and Benediction, in the name of God and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

My dear Brethren—I write you these words, which will be handed 
to you by Captain Nichols, to tell you that by the mercy of God, I 
hope to see you in a few weeks and administer to you the consolations 
and the spiritual help of religion. I hope to find cause for rejoicing 
in your piety, your zeal, your love of virtue, your firm attachment to 
the holy religion, in which you have been raised, and the care you 
will take to avoid everything that is evil, and which might be of bad 
example to others. I first intended to wait for the answer of your 
Father, Mr. Ciquart, but my affections for you and the earnest en- 
treaties of your deputiés here, especially of Captain Nichols have al- 
most entirely persuaded me to anticipate that moment. Neverthe- 
less, as soon as you shall have received news of him, make haste to send 
them to me. I bless you all tenderly in the Lord. Communicate 
this letter to your brethren of Penobscot. I shall begin either with 
you or with them according to my finding a vessel for the one or the 
other place. In the meanwhile prepare yourself by prayer, the in- 
struction of your children and good works of every kind. 

May God be with you all. I am, my very dear brethren, with the 
most sincere affection, Your brother and Servant in J. C. 

Francois ANTOINE MATIGNON. 
Pretre et pasteur de l’Eglise Cath. de Boston. 

Though not dated, this visit was probably prior to 1804, when Rev. 
James Romagne, a native of Mayenne, became resident missionary 
with the Indians. 





Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, writing to Richard Caton, July 20th, 
1821, said: “When will the bricks and plank and scantling for the 
Catholic Chapel at Annapolis be forwarded to that city? On the 
23rd inst. Taylor’s to give possession of the lot.” [His. Mag. Vol. 11, 
p. 152.] 
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Charles Carroll of Carrollton Destroyed His 
Revolutionary Correspondence. 


Manor, October 15th, 1826. 

Dear Sir—It would give me pleasure to comply with your request, 
but it is not in my power. I held no correspondence with the mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Congress, except those from Maryland ; many 
letters passed between Messrs. Chase and Paca and myself on the 
passing events of that critical period; when those events had gone 
by, the matters to which they related ceasing to be interesting to the 
writers, the letters were destroyed, at least those were directed to me. 

I shall be much gratified with the perusal of Dr. Franklin’s letter 
to the Lady on the loss of a dear connection; every subject handled 
by that great man bore the impress of his genius, and none was more 


suitable to it than administrating consolation to the person so deeply 
affected. 
With my respects to Mrs. Gilmor, I remain, with esteem, dear sir, 
Your Most Humble Servant, 
Cu. CARROLL OF CARROLLTON. 
Addressed to Robert Gilmor, Esq., Baltimore. 
[Dreer Col. Pa. His. Soc. ] 





Gildea, Rev. John B..—On page 1372, you report the death of Rev. 
John B. Gildea. Several years ago in Baltimore I found in an old 
junk shop an oil portrait of this priest. I had it verified by Mr. Jno. 
B. Piet. who knew him well. I bought it and presented it to the 
Historical Department of Notre Dame University. It may be well 
to have it known that it is there. [Martin I. J. Griffin, in Book Six 
of Collections Relating to Cardinal Gibbons by John T. Reily.] 





PHILADELPHIA, December 11, 1805. 
Right Rev. Sir:—These few lines are to inform you of the depart- 
ure from this life of my grandmother, Mrs. Catharine Eck, for the 
purpose of haying prayers and masses said for the repose of her 
soul. It was her request that at least two masses be offered up for 
her. Al] demands -to be discharged when ascertained. She died this 
morning at 7.30 o’cloek precisely. 
JosEepH Eck. 
To Bishop Carroll. [From Archives at Baltimore. ] 
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Archbishop Eccleston and the Funeral of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison in 1841. 


GrorGeTown, April 17th, 1841. 
. My Dear Sir—I have neither given nor refused my official sanction to 
the participation of Catholics in the approaching funeral solemnities, 
for the very simple reason that they were to take place before I re- 
ceived your letter, neither has any one consulted me on the subject. 
Should Catholics however think proper to attend as citizens and not 
as a religious body or with religious insignia, 1 would not but appreve 
of their public spirit. Mr. Deluol in my absence will be happy to give 
you any further information on the subject. 
I am wth Respect Your Servant in Christ. 
SaMvEL, Abp. G. Balto. 
(The above letter was sold at Davis and Harvey’s, Philadelphia, 
February 26th, 1901, to W. R. Benjamin, autograph dealer, New 
York,) 
“The funeral solemnities were those occasioned by the death of 
President William Henry Harrison. 
The Madisonian of April 9th, reports among the soeieties partici- 
pating in the procession, “The Catholic Total Abstinence Society 
with its auxiliaries, medals and banners.” 





Nicholas Fagan was the architect of St. Augustine’s Church, Phil- 
adelphia. He came from Dublin. John Fagan, the stereotyper, was 
his son. He was an altar boy at St. Augustine’s, married the sister 
of Morton McMichael, non-Catholic, joined a Free Thinking Debating 
Society and became a Unitarian. 





In 1814, the Sons of Erin in New York to the number of 1500 
worked on the forts protecting the city. 

“Some women were observed busily employed in laying rods and 
driving pickets. One of them being asked ‘What brought you here? 
replied ‘to assist in serving our country. I am the wife of Bernard 
Kennedy. I glory and boast of my employment.’ We are happy to 
be able to designate one of these patriotic females ; believing as we do, 
that the flame which warms her breast, burns also in that of a great 
majority of her countrymen.—The Shamrock, Sept. 3, 1814. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MANUAL. 


Boston, March 26, 1804. 
Rt. Rev. Sir—The R. C. Manual sells here for 62 cents and a half. 
I beg of you to accept all those you wish to give away and shall take 
it as a favor, if you give them whenever you think proper. Should 
any be sold, be pleased to reimburse yourself for the Ordo, the As- 
sociation, ete., and the surplus at the rate of fifty cents each copy, 
-I should take in lottery tickets or leave at your disposal for charitable 
purposes. I have had 1500 copies printed; the bill of the printer 
amounts to $270, and I pay 12% cents per copy to the binder. I have 
calculated upon giving away half of them and receiving the sum first 
laid out, little by little, in course of about two years. 
Yours most etc., 
JOHN CHEVERUS. 
This Manual was issued a 24 mo. with the imprint of Manning & 
Loring. The latest price I have seen catalogued is $5.00. 
An edition was issued in 1823 by Ezra Lincoln. 
An edition was also issued in 1836 by Devereux & Donohoe, Boston. 
This is not mentioned in Wright’s List. Editor Tur Researcues has 


a copy. 





In seeking documents I sometimes have had strange coming to the 
surface of papers. Lately finding that the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment at Albany, N. Y., had among its archives the journals of 
John S. Barnes, while on board several U. S. vessels during 1856-7, 
I wrote to Captain John S. Barnes; husband of grand niece of Com- 
modore John Barry, telling him of the location of the papers. I 
supposed they belonged to his father and that he knew not of their 
whereabouts. It turned out that the journals had been stolen from 
Captain Barnes himself in 1857. He has been given possession after 
forty-five years. 

Also finding that the town papers of Dover, N. H. from 1683 to 
1783 were in Albany, I informed James F. Brennan, Esq., of Peter- 
borough, N. H. who informed the Public Library at Dover. Perhaps 
by this time the town is again in possession of its over two centuries. 
old records. 

So there is satisfaction in hunting. 
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A Monument to Commodore John Sarry. 


In the House of Representatives, Washington, July 1, 1902, Hon. 
M. E. Driscoll, of Syracuse, N. Y., introduced the following Bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library and ordered to 
be printed: 

A bill for the erection of a Monument to the Memory of Commodore 
Joon Barry. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
erection in the city of Washington, District of Columbia, of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Commodore John Barry, upon which shall be 
inscribed the words: 
Erected to the Memory of 

JOHN BARRY, 
iy Father of the American Navy. 

Said sum shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, or such officer as he may designate, and in such sums as 
the work may require from time to time. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians in National Convention at Denver, 
Colorado, in July, adopted this resolution : 

“We are in hearty accord with the sentiment of St. Paul’s great pre-- 
late, Archbishop Ireland, uttered at the banquet lately given by the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in New York, to the French delegates, 
when he said: ‘I charge you, Sons of St. Patrick, to see to it that 
in Washington city,near the monuments of Lafayette and Rochambeaw 
there be erected a monument to some Irish soldier to commemorate 
the part Ireland took in the Revolutionary War.’ We name, as an 
Irish soldier of the Revolution worthy of the honor, Captain Jack 
Barry, the father of the American navy, and pledge our support to the 
movement. We hereby appoint the national board and the state presi- 
dents of the order a committee to advance the project. We ask the 
members of the order in the United States to urge upon their several 
congressional representatives the passage of the bill recently intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Congressman Driscoll, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., appropriating $25,000 for that purpose.” 





Several State Conventions have endorsed this. 
The resolutions might have been ordinarily respectful and have 
led the gallant Wexford County Catholic American, JOHN and not 


lickname no one gave him in lifetime and none applied until re- 


* the monument might be deferred until Americans 
and creed know something of his career. They do 
1t want to know. That I knew full well. 
iew History or Commopore JoHN Barry is now printing. 
really wani to know his career send me an order for a copy. 
the millions of his boasters will do that. But all will approve 


} 


nument paid for by the Government. 





\ nuary issue, the AMERICAN CaTuoLic HisroricaL Re- 
SEARCHES, published by Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, at 2009 North 12th 
Street., Philadelphia, began its nineteenth volume. Ag the editor 
rightly observes, “That’s a long time for a publication not appealing 
to popular tastes, passions or whims to live.” The Researcues, which 
aim to open up to the general public the original sources of information 
on the history of the Catholic Church in this country, has lived so 
heeause it had a useful purpose, and fulfilled this purpose. We 
trust it will live for many years more to expose fables and fakes and to 
bring out the truth, which Leo XIII. has declared to be the chief ob- 
ject of history. Being published quarterly at one dollar a year, it de- 
serves much wider and more enthusiastic support than it has yet re- 
ceive, and we write these lines, dictated by personal gratitude to the 
labors of Mr. Griffin, in order make his Resrarcues known to all our 
readers and to procure for them at least, a few new subscribers. Mr. 
Griffin as a temperance reformer we have often opposed; but Mr. 
Griffin as a historical researcher has always had our sympathy and 
support, and now that he has given up his polemical Journal and is 
devoting all his time to historical work, we consider it a duty and a 
privilege to advertise him and to further his work to the best of our 
ability —The Review, St. Louis, Mo., March 27th, 1902. 


long 





In 1674 there were nine confraternities in St. Augustine, Florida, 
ene under patronage of St. Patrick. [Shea, 1 p. 171.] 
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Catholic Historical Notes. 


On July 31st, 1902, I visited Mr. John T. Reily, of McSherrytown, 
Pa. We went to Conewago, “old Conewago,” I had so often men- 
tioned in Philadelphia’s Catholic historical recitals. It was Mr. 
Reily’s gatherings relating to the old shrine and its surroundings 
which caused the burning desire to visit this venerable sanctuary and 
the country thereabout, which I had read so much of and so often 
wondered how all appeared. 

What a satisfaction it was to be at old Conewago where for more 
than a century and a half, devoted Jesuits labored, suffered, died and 
passed to Heaven. It has now passed from them by transfer to the 
Bishop of Harrisburg and is now simply a parish of that Diocese. 
Other missions have the Jesuits surrendered and always with the re- 
gret of those they ministered to. 

Mr. Reily is the most persistent gatherer of Catholic historical 
matter in the country. Besides other publications he has issued the 
“Collections Relating to Cardinal Gibbons” in six books of over one 
thousand pages each. Think of that. He has hunted the informa- 
tion, examined old documents, transcribed thousands upon thousands 
of pages, write out his notes, set in type, printed and sent out all tais 
material so useful to many unthankful ones who will use it for 
generations to come. Not many appreciate his labors, but silentl: 
away from the bustle and excitement of a big city he keeps ever on 
delving, gathering and printing. He merits renown and the means 
to do more such work. 





Archbishop Marechal in 1821-22 recorded: “There is in every dio- 
«ese a great multitude of Catholics who, scattered in the villages, are 
‘destitute of churches and pastors, and if these be taken into account, 
it may be said there are perhaps 60,000 Catholics in the diocese of 
Philadelphia, and 50,000 in New York.” 

In the See of Baltimore he put the number of the faithful, “at least 
80,000. It can be said without risk of error that there are at least 
a million Catholics in the United States of North America.” 

[U. 8. His. Mag. VII, No. VII, p. 318.] 
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From its issue of one hundred years ago, March 31, 1802, the Even- 
ing Post reprints this interesting item:—“St. Peter’s Church, Bar- 
clay Street, was robbed a few days ago of part of the plate belonging 
to the communion table. On Monday last, a young man (who says 
his name is Smith, and that he is from Poughkeepsie) was appre- 
hended on suspicion of having committed the sacrilege; and, after ex- 
amination, committed to Bridewell, to take his trial at Circuit 
Court, now sitting. The plate was traced to the person to whom he 
is supposed to have sold it, and was broke in pieces. It was a present, 
we understand, from the King of Spain to the Roman Catholic Church 
in this city; and was highly esteemed. An accomplice of the said 
Smith is apprehended, and is now in Bridewell, on the same charge.” 





A ResEarcHEs subscriber asked: “Who first called the American 
flag ‘Old Glory?” The Pilot, March 8th, 1902, has this item which 
may be an answer to the inquiry: 

“The flag, the Stars and Stripes of course, was named ‘Old Glory’ 
in 1831, by a Salem, Mass., skipper named William Driver. He was 
at that time captain of the brig Charles Doggett. 

“Captain Driver was a successful deep sea sailor, and at the time of 
bestowing the name, ‘Old Glory’ on the Stars and Stripes, he was 
preparing to shape the brig’s course to the Southern Pacific. The 
story is told by the compiler of the genealogical memoir of the Driver 
family, Harriet Ruth (Waters) Cooke. 

“Just before the brig left Salem a young man at the head of a party 
of friends saluted Captain Driver on the deck of the Doggett, and 
presented him with a large and beautifully made American flag. It 
was done up in stops, and when sent aloft and broke out to the air 
Captain Driver christened it ‘Old Glory.’” 





Lieutenant John O’Brien, of the United States army, the author of 
“A Treatise on American Military Law and the Practice of Courts- . 
Martial,” was put under arrest in 1831, at Norfolk, Va., by General 
De Walbach, a Catholic, for refusing to enter a Protestant church at 
the head of his command. 

De Walbach was a brother of Rev. Lewis de Barth. 
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On the back of a pay roll of Captain Hodge’s conipany, dated 
“Dorchester, Mass., November 20th, 1776” in the archives room in 
Boston Library, a “poetical effusion” by Shubael Wheeler of Rehoboth, 
described “as the poet of the Revolution,” on American Liberty is writ- 
ten. One verse reads: 

Old no papest bare the sway 
Nor tyrants our reign 
Treat such infringments of our rights 
With resolute disdain. 
[Am, Monthly Mag. Mar. 1902, p. 225. ] 





Weld, an English traveler, who passed threugh Washington about 
1800. “On the original location of the ground now allotted for the 
scat of the Federal City, the identical spot on which the Capitol now 
stands was called Rome. This anecdote is related by many as a certain 
prognostic of the future magnificence of this city, which is to be, 


as it were, a second Rome.” 
Mackall’s “Early Days of Washington” [p. 292] says Weld’s 


Ly 
authority for so saying was, no doubt, an old chart or plot of ground, 


still extant, and of a date long anterior to the first dream of allotting 
it “for the seat of the Federal City.” 





The Library of Congress has in its Periodica] Division, The 
Shamrock, published by Edward Gillespy and Thomas 0’Connor in 
New York. It begins with Volume 1, No. 1, June 18, 1814 and 
runs to August 16, 1817. It was the successor of The Shamrock or 
Hibernian Chronicle, December 15th, 1810 to June 5th 1813. In The 
Shamrock may be had the list of passengers arriving at New York and 
Philadelphia from Ireland. These are historically valuable. 

In the Library may also be found The Emerald, Boston, May 3rd, 
1806, to October 15th, 1808. But it has no Irish interest as the title 
might induce one to believe. 





From The Shamrock or Hibernian Chronicle, New York, April 
10, 1813: “Departed this transitory life on the 2d inst at Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Peter Farley (distiller), a native of County Cavin, Ireland, 
aged 32 years. The circumstances which terminated this truly 
worthy young man’s life is really distressing. Being employed in the 
discharge of his professional business and unfortunately too near 
seated to the still, when the head of which gave way, and the burning 
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contents circulated in every direction and particularly over the bedy 
of the deceased. He was removed the following morning to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital when on the 5th day after the fatal occurrence he 
died. On Sunday the 4th his remains were removed therefrom and 
interred in the burying ground of St. Mary’s chapel, attended by the 
Erin Benevolent Society (of which he was an active member) and a 

rge assembly of his countrymen and other citizens. Of this much 
regretted young man, it may be justly observed that he was a real 
friend of Irishmen and a warm advocate of their wants, a dutiful son 
and an affectionate brother. He lived an admired member with his 
ase 1 died much lamented by all who had the pleasure of his 


acquaintance. May he rest in peace. 





At Charleston, S. C., on the night of Tuesday, the 19th of 


September, [1797], and was interred the following day at the Catholic 


Church, Donna Maria Creagh Murphy, wife of Don Diego Murphy, 
Consul of His Catholic Majesty in that city, a lady of an honorable 
and ancient family of Ireland, but still more respectable for her ami- 
able virtues and endearing manner. She has left an afflicted husband, 
three infant children and a numerous acquaintance to regret the loss 
of an affectionate wife, a tender mother and a sincere friend. 
But mourners wipe away the gushing tear. 
Angels to heaven her parting spirit bear. 
[ Porcupine’s Gazette, Phila., Oct. 17th, 1797. ] 





In 1674, Bishop Calderon, of Santiago de Cuba, made an Episcopal 
visitation of Florida lasting eight months. “His desire to restore 
the discipline of the church excited opposition, for an attempt was- 
made to take his life.” [Shea, 1 p. 171.] 





When the expedition under Onate, on Ascension Day, 1698, took 
possession of New Mexico, a solemn Mass and sermon by Father 
Diego Marquez and a Comedia composed by Captain Farfan, “in 
which New Mexico welcomed the Church beseeching her, on bended» 
Knee, to wash away its Sins in the waters of Baptism” were special 
features. There were six other priests in the expedition, and two lay 
brothers. {Shea, 1 p. 188.] 
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Died—On Tuesday, 31st ult., aged about 60 years, Charlotte Cas- 
zidy, a native of Ireland, at the house of Judge Hallowell, in whose 
family she had resided nearly twenty-five years, and on the follow- 
ing day was interred in the burial ground belonging to the Holy 
Trinity Church in this city, attended by a considerable number of 
her friends, by whom she was much esteemed. She was attentive to 
the duties of religion as well as of morality, and is believed to have 
been a pious and orthodox member of the Catholic community :—a 
humble trust is entertained that she has met with acceptance at the 
throne of grace and mercy.—Phtladelphia National Gazette, Sept. 
Tth, 1824. 





History of Town of Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., by Henry D. 
Waller, 1899, page 179, says: 

“St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Church had its beginning in 1826. 
There were then but twelve members of that Church in Flushing. 
They invited the Rev. Father Fannam of Brooklyn to visit Flushing 
and minister to their spiritual needs. He came and celebrated the 
first Mass in October of this year in a building on Main Street. Some 
time after this, in 1835, a house on Liberty Street was purchased and 
fitted up for public worship. The Rev. Michael Curran and the 
Rev. Felix Larkin, of Astoria, held service once a month.” 





At last the “Father of the American Navy,” Commodore John 
Barry, has had a boat named after him, True, it is only a torpedo 
boat, but while it lasts it will keep his memory alive. Had he not been 
an uncompromising Catholic, perhaps some majestic man-of-war would 
be bearing the name of old “Jack Barry” in place of a little destroyer. 

[Church Progress, St. Louis, April 5, 1902.] 

“Only a torpedo boat,” but 245 feet long, or 70 feet longer than the * 
Alliance, the best vessel of the Revolutionary navy commanded by 
Barry. Catholics have not kept Barry’s name alive. They know very 
little about him and are not concerned to know. His Catholicity has had 
nothing to do with debarring him from having a majestic man-of-war. 





June 20th, 1817, Sister Mary Teresa Egan, niece of Bishop Egan, 
of Philadelphia, died at Mt. St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburg, Maryland. 
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Detroit is one of the few cities—perhaps the only one—in the 
United States that has always been under the Gregorian calendar. 
It was under the rule of Catnolic France and consequently undey the 
operation of the Pope’s method of reckoning time, until the year 1760. 
Great Britain accepted the new calendar in the year 1751, consequently 
when the English took possession of Detroit nine years later, it was 
unnecessary to change the method of computing time. 

[C. M. Burton in Michigan Pioneer and His. Col. Vol. 29, p. 261.[ 





Gregorian Chant-Book used by the Very Rev. Frai Junipero Serra. 
0.8. F. to teach the Indians of San Carlos, in Carmelo Valley, 1770- 
1784. 

Sheets of music, with words, used in the mission of San Antonio 
de Padua. 

These MS. are in the Library and Museum of the Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 





“The Register Book of Christenings, Burials and Marriages from 
ye year of Our Lord, 1775,” of Ellingham and at Lingstead Lodge 
in Kent, England, in two Books, has in Book 1 a list of deceased 
Jesuits, from 1776 to 1786. In the end is this entry: 

Mess. Fermor and 
Geeflec-time, Pennsylvania. 
Unknown, S. S. ; 

[Old Catholic Missions by John O. Payne, London, 1889, p. 18.] 

“Fermor” is Father Farmer, who died in Philadelphia in 1786. 
“Geeflee” is probably Father Graessl, who died of the yellow fever in 
Philadelphia in 1793. 





Philomon Charles Wederstrand, born at Wye River, Md., March 7, 
1776; entered Georgetown College as its second pupil (William Gaston 
of North Carolina being the first) on December 20th, 1791. In 1798 
he was midshipman on the frigate Constellation under Commodore 
Truxtun, and took part in the capture of the French frigate L’Insur- 
gente; Lieutenant on the President in 1800 ; commandant on the Argus 
in 1808; then with a flotilla under his control in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Resigned and during the War of 1812 took an active part in the de- 
fense of Baltimore. Died at his home in Louisiana in 1857. Portrait 
in History of Georgetown College. 





Captain Patrick O’Flinn, Captain of militia during the Revolution, 
kept “The Happy Retreat” tavern, in Wilmington, Del., from 1789 
until his death in 1818, and in this capacity entertained Washington, 
Jefferson, John Adams and wife, Louis Phillippe, Aaron Burr, Com* 
modore Perry and other distinguished guests. It was the favorite 
meeting place of the Delaware Society of Cincinnati. 
| Bellas’ His. of Del. Soe. of Cincinnati, p. 16.] 

On April 15th, 1798, Washington, from Mount Vernon, wrote Capt. 
O’Flinn, then at Brandywine, Del., that his miller intended leaving 
him in August, stated terms and wages granted; wished O’Flinn to 
obtain a miller; give location of the mill and stated he preferred a 
married man. [Calendar Washington, MS. p. 87.] Wasnington 
just a week before, April 8th, 1798, had written Oliver Evans at 
Philadelphia to know if he could recommend a good miller, stated tne 
terms and requested him to converse with Col. Clement Biddle. 
[ibid]. 

Evans replied on 17th that his former miiler would engage him- 
self. Washington asked the lowest wages he would accept. On 
June 14th Washington wrote Evans that nothing had been heard from 
him since his letter of April 26th, nor anything from Captain O’F linn 
at Brandywine. He wished to hear positively as soon as convenient. 
[Calendar Washington, MS. p. 88. | 





It is with deep regret that we record the death of Don Juan 
Bautista Bernareu, His Catholic Majesty’s Council for the United 
States. This distinguished gentleman sank, on the 3rd inst., under 


a very painful malady, which he bore for ‘a long time with exem- 
plary fortitude. He was born at Alicant, in Spain, on the 14th of 
June, 1771, and served his King in honorable stations upwards of 


forty years. A more loyal and zealous Spaniard never lived; and 
if enthusiastic devotion to the character and welfare of his country, 
and thorough performance of official duties, give title to favors from 
the Spanish government, his very respectable family may claim 
mueh on his account, from its gratitude, justice and liberality. 

The Chevalier Bernabeu was not only a faithful and able function- 
ary, but a most accomplished and polished gentleman, with a warm 
heart constantly exercised in the best domestic and social relations. 
He enjoyed the tenderest affections of his numerous family circle; and 
all his external acquaintances became earnest friends, from the 
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special esteem which his disposition, manners, and acquirements in- 
spired. He spoke the English, French and Italian languages as 
fluently as his own; he excelled in instrumental music and musical 
judgment; in the stages of his manhood he cultivated and progress- 
ively enlarged the college studies of his youth and the advantages 
of extensive foreign travel. Baltimore was his place of residence as 
Consul for a long series of years. The elegant hospital with which 
he lived there, and those superior qualities of spirit, mind and de- 
meanor which we have indicated, have, we may affirm, left such an ira- 
pression in that city that the sorrow of many of its principal in- 
habitants for his demise, will not be less lively than that which we 
and others, his friends in Philadelphia, unfeignedly expressed as 
immediate observers, for the last six years, of his undiminished 
private and official merits. From National Gazette, Philadelphia. 

[Catholic Telegraph, September 26, 1834. ] 

He is buried in Section B. of St. Mary’s burial ground, back of the 
church near the railing. His tombstone gives date of death as Sept. 
5th, 1834, age 65 years. 





There is a photograph of Pope Pius IX, 12 x 10 inches in an 
oak frame, in the Confederate Memorial Hall, New Orleans. 

Immediately underneath the photograph are the following words, 
in the handwriting of the Pope: “Venite adme omnes qui laboratis et 
ego reficiam vos, dixit Dominus.” There follows a label, “Picture of 
his Holiness Pope Pius IX sent to Jefferson Davis while he was a 
prisoner at Fortress Monroe with the above comforting sentence in his 
own handwriting, which is certified to by Cardinal Barnabo and 
sealed with the Papal seal. Presented to Memorial Hall, New Or- 
leans, La.” This is in the handwriting of Mrs. Jefferson Davis. 

Tefor ego subscriptus 8S. Congregn de propaga N de Cardnalis Pre- 
fectus superior verba signata fuisse, Manu Hon. D. N. Pius, P. P. IX, 
die no Decembris, 1866. Al Card Barnato, Pref. 





In the “Sketch of the History of Key West, Florida,” by Walter C. 
Maloney, [1876], he says of Mrs. Ellen Mallory, “one of the earliest 
female settlers upon our island, one whose residence antedates, the 
existence of our chartered rights as citizens af Key West. [1828.] 

“Methinks I hear her musical voice to-day, as she was wont to 
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speak, standing at the bedside of the sick and dying in days gone by. 
Catholic by rites of baptism, oh! how truly Catholic, in the better and 
non-sectarian use of that term, was her life, devoted as it was to acts of 
kindness. Her husband having died shortly after their arrival, she 
kept for many years the only comfortable boarding house on the 
island, located first on the north side of Fitzpatrick St., and sub- 
sequently, after the Proprietors had expressed their appreciation of 
her character and usefulness by a donation of a lot of ground, on 
her own premises, on the south side of Duval St., near Front. 
“With many opportunities of becoming rich she died comparatively 
poor. Next to her God, her devotion centered in her son, Stephen R. 
Mallory, whom she brought to this island a child of tender age, and 
lived to see occupying a seat in the Senate of the United States.as one 
of the Senators from Florida.” 
..The name-Stephen R. Mallory appears among the signers “of the 
roll of the Episcopal Church in 1832. He, probably, was the father of 
the present Senator, who professes the faith of his mother. 





- The Holy Father evidently does not share the opinion of those 
timid critics within the fold who consider Pastor’s “History of the 
Popes in the Middle Ages,” too outspoken. In a recent letter to Dr. 
Pastor, Pope Leo says: “Continue, beloved son, to devote the rich gifts 
of your intellect to portraying and placing in their true light, with 
wp fidelity to truth, the deeds of the Roman Pontiffs.” Another pas- 
sage of the same letter runs thus: “We can congratulate ourselves 
more every day upon having thrown open the Vatican Archives to 
the researches of learned men. Apart from the fact that it can no 
longer be affirmed that the Church is afraid ‘of historical research, 
this measure has made possible the compilation of learned works which 
‘are both serviceable to the confirmation of the truth and adapted to 
the progress of historical science.”—Ave Maria, April 26, 1902. 
The Pope may so say, but the “Critics within the fold” will trounce 
these who act on the Pope’s words. 
The Church is not “afraid of historical research,” but many 
churchmen are. 
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On July 3rd, 1892, at the Centennial Commemoration of the foun- 
dation of the City of Paterson, N. J., the rain prevented the evening’s 
religious exercises in the tent prepared. Rev. D. Smith, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, offered the use of his church. Prof. W. Davis of 
St. John’s choir conducted the vocal music. Rev. R. H. Conwell, 
Baptist, of Philadelphia, preached. He said: 

“A hundred years ago it would have been regarded as heresy for a 
Baptist minister to have preached from the sanctuary of a Catholic 
Church. Paterson has set the example.” 





The Roman Catholics were excluded by law from Georgia at its 
first settlement and were not allowed a foothold until after the Revo- 
lution. The first church was established in 1796, in Wilkes County, 
at what is now Sharon or Locust Grove. The first church building 
was erected in Savannah in 1802. A church was built in Augusta in 
1811, on a beautiful lot given by the city. It is certain that while 
a building was not erected until that time, there were services held 
for years before the house was built and the same thing is doubt- 
less true of Savannah. [Smith’s Story of Georgia, p. 498. ] 





Tue Researcues (July, 1901, p. 118), speaking of “Pennsylvania’s 
First Priest,”’—Father John Royal, 8. J.,—proposes the question: 
“Was he the first known native American of British Provinces who 
entered on a religious life?” 

The first American Jesuit was Father Robert Brooke. “He was 
born in Maryland in 1668, and entering the Society of Jesus at Wat- 
ten in 1684, was apparently the first priest.of the order ordained from 
Lord Baltimore’s Province, and he is the first of five priests his 
family gave to the Society of Jesus.” [Shea, I, 84.] 

The name of Father Robert Brooke appears continously on the 
records of the Maryland Mission from 1696 until 1714, when the 
note is appended: Obiit in Maryl., 18 July, 1714, (ita Oliver), aet 
51, Soc. 30. 

There is a Co-adjutor Brother, William Burley (Marylandus) im the 
Catalogue for 1690. 

Father Henry Neale, S. J., born in Maryland, was a priest active in 
the ministry, and residing at St. Joseph’s, Philadelphia, before P. 
Royal had entered the Novitiate. Other Jesuit Priests, natives of 
Maryland, antedating P. Royal, were Bennet Neale, Armold Livers, 
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Thomas Digges, John Digges, Matthew Brooke, Robert Knatchbull, 
Francis Digges, and others. 





Our readers know how strongly we have always opposed mixed 
marriages. If this evil continues unchecked, we shall soon have 
many instances of the kind which a writer in the Catholic Colum- 
bian reports in No. 9 of that worthy journal: 

“Forty years ago, in the fertile and beautiful Frederick valley, the 
garden spot of Maryland, there was a Catholic church which was 
filled on Sundays and feast-days with Catholic families. Gradually 
the congregation dwindled, and in recent years virtually was extin- 
guished. So the church building has been sold to the Lutherans. 
Whe only explanation given was mixed marriages.” The writer (Mr. 
James R. Randall) adds the significant remark: “We congratulate 
ourselves upon conversions, but how many are lost to us by such 
auptials?”—The Review, St. Lowis, Mo., April 10th, 1902. 

Yes, and before forty years ago the learned Judge Taney, who is 
so lauded by “We Catholics,” set the Frederick Catholics example of 
mixed marriages and an agreement that his female children should 
be raised Protestants. 

It is nonsense to “oppose” such marriages when our Prelates can 
be hired to marry rich ones who “mix.” Let them cease this. Let 
the “mixed” have an unfamed Priest. 

The “prominent” Catholics of to-dey will have, in the great major- 
ity of cases, non-Catholic grandchildren. Take the “prominents” 
of half a century or more past and so test the future. 





Williams’ New York Annual Register for 1840 says [p. 336] “There 
are free schools attached to each of the seven Catholic Churches in 
the City of New York, at which more than 5000 children are taught 
six hours each day. They are open to all children without discrimina- 
tion, and are supported by the voluntary bounty of their founders. 

The Catholic Orphan Asylum had two schools, one hundred and 
eighty pupils, with an average attendance of one hundred and forty- 
four, and received $1362.96 from public funds. 
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